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and are at this time in power in the government of almost every free state. We shall find as a general rule that among the native inhabitants of each State, the politics of families who were federalists during the War of 1812, are the same now—holding, for the most part, under the name of Whigs, to the political opinions and governed by the feelings of their ancestors.
I have been led to take a more extended notice of this subject by my repugnance to a species of cant against Parties in which too many are apt to indulge when their own side is out of power and to forget when they come in. I have not, I think, been considered even by opponents as particularly rancorous in my party prejudices, and might not perhaps have anything to apprehend from a comparison, in this respect, with my cotemporaries. But knowing, as all men of sense know, that political parties are inseparable from free governments, and that in many and material respects they are highly useful to the country, I never could bring myself for party purposes to deprecate their existence. Doubtless excesses frequently attend them and produce many evils, but not so many as are prevented by the maintenance of their organization and vigilance. The disposition to abuse power, so deeply planted in the human heart., can by no other means be more effectually checked; and it has always therefore struck me as more honorable and manly and more in harmony with the character of our People and of our Institutions to deal with the subject of Political Parties in a sincerer and wiser spirit—to recognize their necessity, to give them the credit they deserve, and to devote ourselves to improve and to elevate the principles and objects"of our own and to support it ingenuously and faithfully.
Two affairs grew out of the agitation of Mr. Monroe's fusion policy which from their relation to prominent individuals and the developments of character they produced, may be considered of sufficient interest to be described here.
In no state in the Union was party discipline in so palmy a condition at this period as in New York, and a vacancy about to occur in the office of Post Master at Albany, the Capitol of the State, presented to the Administration a fitting, if it was not also a desirable opportunity for the inauguration of the policy in regard to appointments by which it had determined to be governed.1 Van Rensselaer was, notwithstanding, appointed. Among the papers published at the time of and in connection with this affair was a letter addressed
'•It had evidently been the intention of Mr. Van Buren to give an account of the controversy over the appointment of Solomon Van Rensselaer to be postmaster at Albany in place of Solomon Southwick, removed for defalcation. The Federal side is well given In Mrs. Catharina Van Rensselaer Eonney's " Legacy of Historical Gleanings," I, 366.— W. C. F.sion
